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sustains the interest. Further, the method is 
so simple that it can be worked anywhere. 
Wherever it has been given a fair trial it increases 
attendance, arouses interest, and develops the 
young people. 

To inaugurate the plan, divide your society 
into four equal parts. Carefully select a leader 
for each group. Each group is then responsible 
for one meeting a month. The advantage of 
the plan is that it enlists the interest of all the 
members. One fourth of the members are 
especially interested; instead of having one 
person feeling the responsibility for each meet- 
ing, you have from five to twenty feeling that 
this meeting is theirs. 

"Plan your work and then work your plan." 
Both are essential. The president should see to 
it that the group leaders plan and properly con- 



duct the meetings. The leader should call his 
group at least two weeks previous to the date of 
the meeting assigned. In this meeting the pro- 
gram should be completely laid out and a part 
given to each member of the group, so that 
there may be time for careful preparation. Each 
member of the group should take some specific 
part in the meeting — a subtopic, solo, prayer, 
quotation, etc. Take full advantage of all the 
lesson helps that are at your disposal. Do some 
serious thinking yourself. Be well prepared 
and brief in your remarks. There is positively 
no excuse for wasting another's time by going 
to the meeting unprepared and rambling help- 
lessly in your talk. Remember, if you fail to 
prepare, you are preparing to fail. 

If you are doing this for Christ, do it as in 
Christ's presence. 
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Report of the Meeting of the General 

War-Time Commission of 

the Churches 

The General War-Time Commission of 
the Churches of Christ in America held its sec- 
ond annual meeting in Washington, D.C., on 
September 24, 1918. This meeting was one 
of considerable significance, bringing to- 
gether, as it did, members of the government 
departments and 218 representatives of 29 
different denominations for conference con- 
cerning matters of vital interest to religion 
at the present time and in the future. 

In the course of the discussions the atti- 
tude of the government toward the spiritual 
interests of the soldiers and of the nation was 
clearly set forth. Secretary Daniels in his 
address spoke of the days of the Spanish 
War, when mothers were more fearful for 
the morals of their sons than for their lives. 
In this war, however, he said that the gov- 
ernment of the United States has laid stress 
upon the truth which we have so long 
refused to face, that if a man is to shoot 
straight he must live straight. 

With reference to the churches' offer of 
camp pastors to assist the government, Sec- 



retary Keppel explained that there had been 
embarrassment in the multiplicity of such 
offers, requiring the War Department to act 
as a co-ordinating agency. He stated the 
policy of the government to be a readiness 
to accept any kind of voluntary assistance 
in an emergency, but an unwillingness to 
continue indefinitely to receive from volun- 
tary sources that service which it is the duty 
of the government itself to furnish. 

In certain matters the government is not 
only willing to accept but earnestly desires 
the help of the churches. It seeks their co- 
operation in its endeavor to secure the best- 
qualified men for service as chaplains and 
also in the matter of the suppression of social 
vice. It is recognized that the conditions 
in the army arise out of conditions in the 
community. If the results of the govern- 
ment's interest in this matter are to be 
conserved in the reaction which may be ex- 
pected after the close of the war, it is neces- 
sary to arouse the community sentiment; 
and this can be done only with the assistance 
of the churches. With this in view there 
has recently been appointed a Joint Com- 
mittee on Social Hygiene and Sex Morality. 
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In the industrial communities which are 
arising about the great munition plants and 
shipyards, both the government and the cor- 
porations are seeking the assistance of the 
churches in caring for the workers and in 
setting before them the moral issues of war 
and of reconstruction. Locations have been 
provided in these communities for church 
buildings, and it is desirable that the de- 
nominations should co-operate in the main- 
tenance of such churches. 

In his address the Bishop of Oxford said 
that it is the duty of the churches to support 
the conscience and character of the nation 
in the present crisis. This duty, however, 
is not exhausted in affording consolation for 
the loss of life and assurance that the sacri- 
fice of these lives shall not have been in vain. 
There are certain definite things which the 
church can do by way of preparation for the 
days after the war, outlining a program 
through which the church can approach the 
new problems that are arising. 

Realizing that the time has come to begin 
thinking out what shall be the position of the 
churches with reference to many questions 
after the coming of peace, a Committee on 
the War and the Religious Outlook has been 
organized, with Dr. Henry Churchill King 
as president, whose purpose it is "to study 
quietly as we may, deeply as we should, 
those deep spiritual implications and those 
practical questions that have to do with the 
conditions of religious life." 

It was natural that in a meeting of so 
many denominations the note of interde- 
nominational co-operation should be em- 
phasized. Plans are being laid for a joint 
financial campaign in order to meet the 
expenses involved. 

Music as Considered by a Pastor 

The Southwestern Journal of Theology 
prints the substance of two addresses by 
Rev. Alvin Swindell before the Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, in which he 
urges that both students for the ministry and 



pastors give more attention to this impor- 
tant feature of home and church life than 
they have been wont to do. 

Four considerations are set forth showing 
the prominent place which music plays in 
the human life. It is universal in time and 
place; it is heard in the treetop, the water- 
fall, and the voice of the bird. Men every- 
where have made music because they have 
felt that music sets them free. The Chris- 
tian church should be especially an expo- 
nent of music because of the conspicuous 
part which melody has played in Bible times. 
The Jewish people of Old Testament times 
were more musically inclined than many 
suppose, and they worshiped their God not 
only with song but also to the accompani- 
ment of numerous instruments. Moreover 
today music is the one international lan- 
guage, having no need of translation and 
touching the emotions directly without the 
ordinary appeal through words. Music 
makes all races akin. It is not strange then 
that the church has always found music to 
be her unfailing handmaid, when employed 
aright. There is scarcely any surer means 
of inspiration. Sankey's voice reached 
hearts which refused to respond to Moody's 
appeal. Sacred music breaks down the bar- 
riers, encourages fraternity, fellowship, and 
faith, and will weld the Christian world to- 
gether, for although men differ with refer- 
ence to theology they unite again in the 
songs of Zion. Perhaps more teaching is 
done by this means than by any other. In 
the early church the hymn was the creed. 
Philosophy came later. 

In view of all this the author makes a 
double appeal. The first is that the study 
of music be encouraged both in the home and 
in the church, for in this way our homes 
would be made much more attractive and cul- 
tural, and our worship of God would be de- 
cidedly enriched. The second appeal is that 
the pastor take seriously to heart his duty 
to direct his people's attention to that which 
is best and most artistic in the music at their 
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disposal. So many a popular "hit" con- 
tains sentiments that border on the vulgar 
and music that is trashy, and its entrance 
into our homes is worse than the invasion 
of armies. Lord Chatham said that if he 
might write the songs of a nation he cared 
not who might write its laws. The pastor 
then who thinks much of music in home and 
worship renders an incalculable service and 
reinforces his ministry. 

Is the Ministry "Unessential Labor"? 

When a situation arises where organiza- 
tion fails, where money does not bring re- 
sults, who steps into the breach ? It is the 
dealer in ideas and ideals — the pastor. 
Thus writes W. M. Houghton in the World 
Outlook. 

It was the biggest labor problem the 
country had ever faced. We just had to 
have the ships to win the war. We had the 
money, we had the materials, but where 
were we going to get the 100-per-cent- 
efficient man power we needed ? 

In one large shipyard fifteen hundred 
men from the most important departments 
were idle. German propaganda, coupled 
with a lack of patriotism, was doing deadly 
work. "Give the workers more money" 
was the cry. And wages went up to nearly 
double their size. "Fine," said the work- 
man. But he began to lay off two or 
three days a week and joyously spend his 
money. 

Whereupon the organizing geniuses of the 
shipbuilding industry met in consultation. 
"It's a matter of patriotism, not money," 
said Dr. Charles A. Eaton. He reasoned it 



out like this: If Brown, the riveter, could be 
brought to see that his work was just as 
essential as that of the man in the trenches 
he would forget his get-as-much-as-I-can- 
and-work-as-little-as-possible-for-it attitude. 
Class consciousness would fade before 
national consciousness. 

So the November conference proved to 
be the starting-point of a new movement. 
Ministers all over the country volunteered 
their services and went from shipyard to 
shipyard with stirring messages of higher 
ideals. The scene of the first meeting was 
Quincy, Massachusetts; the speaker was 
Dr. Eaton himself; the time was February; 
and the temperature registered seventeen be- 
low zero. Thousands of workmen crowded 
to hear him, and before he had finished he 
had raised the temperature of patriotism in 
that chilled spot to the boiling-point. It has 
stayed there. 

"The improvement in morale here is 
simply miraculous," wrote the authorities of 
the plant to Dr. Eaton a day or two later. 
"Can't you play a return engagement?" 
And another: "Our entire organization is 
now awake to the full importance of the task 
and is driving as it never did before to win 
the war." And again: "There is no doubt 
about the influence you are having. It is 
upward and onward in ship production." 

But this difficulty arose: the shipyard 
workers were speeding up at such a tremen- 
dous rate that they were running out of 
material. So the pastor has had to go to 
thousands of industrial plants and put into 
the heads and hearts of the workers these 
big ideas of patriotism and service. 



